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G. D. McNEILL 


These articles were reprinted from The Marlinton (W. 
Va.) Journa] and what little editing necessary was done 
by Paul W. Haddock. The original manuscript was 
written in 1958 with pen and ink. 
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A Short Biography Of The Author 


George Douglas McNeill was born on a farm at Buckeye, West 
Virginia, on May 22, 1877, the only child of Capt. James M. and 
Fannie Perkins McNeill. He attended a one-room school at Buckeye 
and then the Academy at what is now Hillsboro, W. Va. At the age 
of 17 he began his teaching career at a school on the old road near 
Droop Church. The next year he taught the home school at Buckeye. 

Graduating from Draughton’s Business College at Nashville, Tenn., 
in 1897, he then taught in Draughton’s College at Texarkana, Texas. 
From there the young man went to Indian Territory, now Okla- 
homa, where he worked at So. McAllester as a clerk for the M. K. 
& T. Ry. 


After coming home and teaching for two years (1899-1900) at 
Buckeye he went to Washington, D. C., as a government clerk and 
graduated in law with L.L.B. and LL.M. degrees from the National 
University Law School. 


In 1908 Gecrge Douglas McNeill (The George came from Gen. 
George Patton, Capt. McNeill’s commander in the C.S.A., and the 
Douglas came from Stephen A, Douglas, the ‘Little Giant” of the 
historic Lincoln-Douglas debates) was married to Grace McNeill and 
began the practice of law in Marlinton. In 1904 he was elected 
Prosecuting Attorney of Pocahontas County. 

After serving as prosecutor for two years the still young lawyer 
answered a compelling urge to travel by joining the U.S. Navy in 
1906. After some training at Norfolk he was assigned as yeoman 
in charge of stores on the U.S.S. Glacier, supply ship for the huge 
Atlantic Fleet. After periods of target practice with the “Big Fleet’’ 
about Cuba and Cape Cod, President ‘‘Teddy’” Roosevelt elected to 
send the fleet on a round-the-world cruise. Just at that time the U.S. 
and Japan came to the brink of war because of trouble with Japa- 
nese on our West Coast. 

In order that our fleet might be in the Pacific at the critical 
time (April, 1908) when a treaty was to be negotiated with Japan, 
Roosevelt sent the great Atlantic Fleet on a “peace cruise” around 
the world so timed that the fleet would be in the Pacific when it 
would do the most good. The Glacier, then at Cape Cod, was ordered 
to Brooklyn to take on supplies. While at this port McNeill was selec- 
ted by the enlisted men of the Navy to make the speech presenting 
a silver loving cup to Helen Miller Gould who had built a large 
Y.M.C.A. for the sailors. 

The Glacier left Brooklyn in late November, 1907. After stops 
at Havana and St. Lucia the ship proceeded to Port of Spain, Trini- 
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dad, where the ‘“‘Big Fleet’? with 16 battleships, many cruisers, tor- 
pedo boats, colliers, etc., finally assembled. Here the sailors enjoyed 
swimming on Christmas Day, 1907. That is, they enjoyed swimming 
until a schoo] of sharks joined in the sport. 

After starting on the global tour a stop was made at Rio Janeiro 
and at Puntas Arenas in the Straits of Magellan. Coming up the 
West Coast of South America some time was spent at Callao, Peru, 
and at ports of Central America and Mexico. From San Francisco 
voyage was made to Hawaii, thence via the Fiji Islands, New Zea- 
land and Australia to the Phillipines. Here the Glacier was transfer- 
red to the Pacific Fleet and ordered to Talcahuano, Chile, where 
it would take on 250,000 pounds of potatoes. Return was made by 
way of Australia and New Zealand, then 5000 miles across the 
South Pacific. 

Returning to the Americas, several stops were made along the 
west coast of South and Central America where supplies were given 
ships of the fleet. The Glacier then proceeded to San Francisco 
where McNeill left the Navy and went to the State of Washington 
where he worked for a time as bookkeeper for a lumber company. 
Following a slight stroke in an arm he returned to his old home 
at Buckeye. In 1911 the principal of the two-room school at Buck- 
eye died just as school was to open. Solicited by some patrons, 
McNeill took over the position, returning to the profession he fol- 
lowed for the balance of his active career. 

After some vears at Buckeye he was named principal of Marlin- 
ton Grade School, served as County Superintendent of Schools and 
then was named as principal of Marlinton High School. He_ served 
the people of Edray and Huntersville Districts as principal of their 
high school for 18 years and hundreds of former pupils retain fond 
memories of “G.D.’’ Especially when he would take over some 
class temporarily and the students would “innocently” get him to 
telling tales of his travels. Meantime he had received an A.B. de- 
gree from Concord College and an A.M. from Miami University of 
Ohio, and later on an honorary LL.D. from Davis and Elkins. 

In 1941 he retired under the new Retirement Law and began 
teaching at Davis and Elkins College at Elkins, W. Va. After 12. 
years at D. & E. he fell on ice and broke a hip, in 1953. He then 
retired to his home on the farm near Buckeye where he lives with 
his wife and son, James, and family. Other children are Ward K. 
of Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. Louise Pease and Mrs. C. P. Dorsey, both 
of Morgantown. These daughters are part-time teachers at West 
Virginia University. 

March, 1959 


“TAMES F POCARONTAN (UUNTY” 


By G. Douglas McNeill 


MARLIN AND SEWALL 


Historians generally agree that Jacob Marlin and 
Stephen Sewall made the first attempt to settle on 
the Greenbrier in 1749. That they were the first 
white men to see the Greenbrier is doubtful. Accord- 
ing to the controversial Horn Papers, Christopher 
Gist, in 1740, came up from the Big Bend near Tal- 
eott, then followed an Indian trail up the east side 
of the river to a point near Devil’s Low Pass, thence 
through the Pass to the headwaters of the South 
Branch in what is now Pendleton. Also, it is reason- 
able to suppose that adventurous hunters and trap- 
pers had crossed the Big Mountain before Marlin 
and Sewall came to the mouth of Knapp’s Creek. 


Tradition, and some history, has it that a harm- 
less lunatic, Knapp Gregory, left his home in Fred- 
erick County and went wandering into the Western 
Wilderness. Upon his return, he is supposed to have 
told a marvelous tale how, after crossing a big moun- 
tain he came upon a creek flowing westward instead 
of northward. Hearing this, Marlin and Sewall de- 
termined to investigate. If it is true that Gregory, 
Marlin and Sewall came from Frederick, they proh- 
ably came up the South Branch of the Potomac and 
crossed the Alleghenies at Frost, where they found 
Knapp’s Creek flowing westward. 
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Most people in Pocahontas are familiar with the 
Marlin-Sewall story. They built a camp’ in what is 
now Marion Burr’s garden on Court Street, Marlin- 
ton. After a dispute relative to religious matters, 
Sewall crossed the small run coming down from 
Killingsworth’s place, and took up abode in a hallow 
sycamore. Later, probably in 1752, Sewall bade 
adieu to Jacob and continued westward. 


Upon reflection, we must conclude that this 
Stephen Sewall was peculiar. Upon leaving Marlin, 
he followed the Indian road to Stephen’s Hole Run, 
about eight miles south of present Marlinton. Here 
he took up abode in a cave in a limestone ledge, and 
just a few rods north of 219. This cave, a'small one, 
is on land owned by Joe McNeel of Mill Point. Not 
long since, one of Joe’s cattle got fast in the cave 
and when Joe, with some difficulty, rescued the vic- 
tim, he put a fence about the opening. 


What could have been Sewall’s motive? Did he 
seek safety? Hardly, as he was going toward the 
Ohio Indians. Did he seek good land? Hardly, for 
he passed through some fertile and level land about 
Swago. Upon leaving his cave and going westward, 
he passed through Little Levels, where there were 
thousands of acres of splendid land. After passing 
through the Great Levels of Greenbrier—still no 
Jand taken, he continued westward, and was killed . 
by Indians near Rainelle. 


And again the query: What did Stephen Sewall 
have in mind? 

All is not clear as to Marlin. He and Sewall have 
been regarded as citizens of Frederick. However, a 
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recent investigation by Mary Harter, Doylestown, 
Ohio, reveals that Marlin died in Augusta County in 
1765. James Burnsides and Jacob Marlin, Jr., were 


administrators. This would imply that Marlin had 


married as early as the 1740’s. Did he plan to take 
up land on the Greenbrier? Probably yes. In 1751 
when the Lewis’s came surveying for the Loyal 
Land Company, they made no attempt to include 
Marlin’s Bottom in their survey, which indicates 
that Marlin had tomahawked a claim. 


The French and Indian War was brewing and in 
1755, the English general Braddock was defeated 
near what is now Pittsburgh. It is probable that Mar- 
lin returned to Frederick or Augusta prior to this 
time. Very properly, his name is preserved in the 
name, Marlinton and Marlin’s Mountain. The less 
deserving Sewall will be remembered because of 
Stephen’s Hole Run and Sewall Mountain. 
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INDIANS IN POCAHONTAS 


Because of its location, the area now included in 
Pocahontas did not suffer from Indian raids severe-- 
ly as did areas now included in Greenbrier, Randolph 
and Pendleton. 


Before the coming of the whites, the Shawnee tribe 
of Indians resided in Pendleton. The first whites to 
settle in the Pendleton section were Germans, and 
they lived in a fair state of harmony with the Indians. 
A few years after the coming of the German settlers, 
there was an influx of Irish and Scotch, whereupon 
trouble began. Feeling themselves oppressed by the 
new arrivals, the Shawnee were eager listeners to 
propaganda. The French and English were in a strug- 
gle for possession of the continent; the French and 
Indian War was brewing and finally resulted in 
Braddock’s Defeat at Forks of Ohio (now Pitts- 
burgh) in 1755. The French, seeking to make allies 
of the Indians, promised that the English in Vir- 
ginia, if defeated, would be driven from America 
and the area restored to the Redmen. 


Early in the 1750’s, some western Indians visited 
the Shawnees about the South Branch. Shortly after 
this mysterious visit, the Shawnees, without explain- 
ing why, collected their belongings and went West. 
They first established a town by the Ohio just up 
river from the mouth of the Scioto to settle near the 
present Chillicothe. 

These Indians naturally held grudge against the 
Pendleton settlers, and, as a result, the South 
Branch Section was subjected to several disastrous 
raids. The bands of savages, on way to South 
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Branch, usually crossed the Ohio about present Par- 
kersburg and Pomeroy, then crossed what is now 
Northern West Virginia. Upon return, the raiders 
came through what is now Randolph and made at- 
tacks upon settlers. One of these raids destroyed a 
considerable settlement on Leading Creek, near 
Elkins. Other attacks were made at Beverly, Dailey, 
Huttonsville, Elkwater, Valley Head and Mingo. 


A main Indian trail led from Pt. Pleasant to the 
Big Levels of Greenbrier, and it was over this road 
that the savages came to kill and capture scores of 
early settlers. Cornstock, with his Shawnees, about 
sixty in number, came over that trail in 1763 to 
treacherously kill and capture more than a hundred 
whites at Williamsburg and Clendennen, near 
Lewisburg. 


And now for raids in Pocahontas. Because of un- 
certain dates, it may never be known whether we 
were victims of one raid or two. Withers, in his 
Border Warfare, rather indirectly gives 1780 as the 
date of the Drinnen raid just above the Fair Ground. 
Withers is wrong. Other historians say 1784. The 
writer has a record in an old Bible, suggesting 
1786. 

The Warwick home at Clover Lick was attacked, 
but whether by the same Indians and at same time, 
as the raid at Drinnen’s can never be known. 

As stated before, the exact date of the attack 
upon the Jacob Warwicks at Clover Lick is not 
known. The Warwick home was located at the 
mouth of Clover Creek where the Ligons and Coy- 
ners now reside. Nor is it known from where the 
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savages came. Maybe it was from the east over a 
trail that crossed the Alleghenies and came to the 
Greenbrier opposite the mouth of Clover Creek; 
maybe they came from the Tygart over a trail by 
Mt. Airy to head of Clover Lick, then down that 
stream; they may have followed the Mingo Trail 
up Cheat; Also there is a bare possibility that they 
came from the south over the Warrior’s road which 
came through the Poage Lane section. We do not 
know certainly when they came, or how they came, 
but we do know that they got there. 


The Warwicks were away, but Sam, an elderly 
negro slave, and Ben, a colored boy, were there, 
About nightfall the two slaves heard a hooting as 
by owls. These hoots did not seem genuine, so Sam 
ran away, while the boy, Ben, crawled into a handy 
patch of flax. The Indians swarmed about the house 
and, finding it empty, went inside where they took 
all clothing and other articles made from coveted 
cloth. Bedticks were ripped open and straw and 
feathers discarded, while the ticking was preserved. 
Chickens were taken from the poultry house, and 
all feathers removed except from topknots and 
tails. After taking all food supplies and some cook- 
ing utensils, the building and outhouses were 
burned. 
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THE DRINNEN RAID 


As stated in another article, we may never know 
whether or not the attacks upon the Warwicks at 
Clover Lick and upon Drinnen at the Fair Ground 
were perpetrated by the same or different war par- 
ties. In both instances, the situation is confused by 
the fact that we have no reliable information as to 
the direction from which they came. It does how- 
ever, seem probable that both raids were made by 
the same party. 


The Warrior’s Road, after coming down Clover 
' Creek to the Greenbrier, left the river immediately 
and came up the mountain and through the Poage 
Lane section upon route similar to the present road. 
Instead of coming on to Edray, the main trail went 
down Indian Draft to the river a few miles above 
the Fair Ground. If the Indians came from War- 
wicks to Drinnens, their route would be through 
Poage Lane and down Indian Draft to the river a 
mile or two above the Fair Ground and Drinnens. 


Lawrence Drinnen acquired the level bottom west 
of the Greenbrier just above present Marlinton, this 
land including the Fair Ground and the fields above. 
His cabin was near the cattle barns about three rods 
above the line fence and about the same distance 
from the river. In addition to the Drinnen family, 
there were at the cabin that morning the Negro 
slave, Nathan, Richard Hill from the Levels, Henry 
Baker teacher, and a man named Slator. 


This Henry Baker is usually credited as the first 
teacher west of the mountain, but this is sometimes 
disputed, the claim being that Slator was the teach- 
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er. At any rate, Baker, at the time, was clearing 
land for Drinnen; Hill was putting an addition to— 
the cabin, while Slator was setting out some apple 
trees. 


At sunup on the fatal morning some hundred 
seventy-five years ago, Richard Hill and Henry 
went out from the cabin and down the steep bank 
to the river where they would wash before eating 
breakfast. The steep bank and trees must have been 
very much as now. It would be interesting to know 
if any birch trees, standing then, still remain in 
1958. 


Hill and Baker had started to return to. the cabin, 
when an Indian was seen running from tree to tree 
just up the river. Hill reached the cabin, but Baker 
was killed as he climbed the fence. The Indians, 
concealed by the river’s bank, pried up the fence, 
pulled Baker’s head through and scalped him. 


No attempt was made to storm the house, but it 
is reported that, protected by the river bank, the 
savages shot blazing arrows into the roof in a futile 
attempt at firing the roof. 


After nightfall, Nathan, the colored slave, volun- 
teered to carry alarm to Keckleytown, now Mill 
Point . Nathan crossed to the east side of the river, 
but it is not known whether he recrossed at Swago, 
Stephen’s Hole Run or Stamping Creek. When Na- 
than brought the alarm to Fort Keckley, a group 
of pioneers quickly assembled and hurried to the 
relief of Drinnen, and, while on their way north- 
ward, gave alarm about the Swago section, and 
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residents here joined the rescue party or hurried 
to Fort Keckley. | 


No Indians were found about Drinnens. Henry 
Baker was buried. When the Pocahontas Fair was 
established years ago, a sunken grave was to be 
seen under the fence separating the Fair Ground 
from the field above. Erosion has probably obliter- 
ated the depression by this time. This grave was 
almost certainly that of Henry Baker. 


With the Drinnens rescued and the area alarmed 
the residents of the Marlinton and Levels sections, 
and the Buckleys, Moores, Ewings, etals from Swago 
quickly gathered in Fort Keckley which stood on 
the knoll near Joe MecNeel’s present residence. 
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JOHN AND JIM BRIDGER 


In 1752, while Marlin and Sewall were still at the 
mouth of Knapps Creek the elder Bridger, father of 
John and Jim, surveyed and laid claim to a large 
tract in the Swago Basin and between Buck’s Run 
and Dry Creek. This survey included much level 
land, as well as the mountain, known today as “Brid- 
gers.’ There were Bridgers about Harter on Green- 
brier above Marlin’s Bottom. If these settlements 
were made by the same family, one of the tracts 
must have been sold or abandoned, and move made 
to the other tract. It is probable, however, that there 
were two families. Tradition has it that our Bridgers 
were relatives of the famous Jim Bridger, of Wyom- 
ing, who lived with two Indian squaws, one of these 
named Dang-My-Evyes. 


At the time of the Drinnen Raid the John and 
Jim family lived at the foot of Bridger Mountain, 
close by the Warrior’s Road where John McNeill 
now lives. Remains of the cabin’s foundation may 
yet be seen in MeNeill’s yard. 


When Nathan gave alarm at Fort Keckley a res- 
cue party, accompanied by Nathan, set out north- 
ward over Warrior’s Road. When they passed the 
Bridger Cabin, they were joined by John and Jim. 
The elder Bridgers hurried to the fort. 


This big trail through the Greenbrier River Coun- 
try was, originally, no more than a footpath two 
feet wide, but the settlers enlarged it to accommo- 
date horse-drawn sleds. In many places in Pocahon- 
tas these improved trails are plainly visible, and 
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may, for short distances, be traversed by car and 
tractor. 


The rescue party and refugees from Knapp and 
Stony Creek section followed the trail down river 
over route now occupied by 219. At Dr. Price’s resi- 
dence the trail left the river to go up Price Run, 
thence around the mountain close to Mrs. Waldo 
Waugh’s home, then about the foot of Buck and 
Bridger Mountains, through the Loudermilk, Mc- 
Clintic, Smith and McNeill farms to the top of the 
mountain south of Buckeye, where the trail inter- 
sected present 219 and from there, in general, fol- 
lowed 219 to Keckleytown (now Mill Point). On 
land now owned by Mrs. Louise Pease, a minor trail 
came up from the mouth of Swago, to unite with the 
main trail. At this intersection a near way—a narrow 
footpath crossed the level to the west, then climbed 
a steep mountain, passed through the “notch”, then 
down to join the Warrior’s Road near Marvin 
Chapel. 
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“THE DEATH OF THE BRIDGER BOYS” 


At the intersection on the Pease farm, the two 
Bridger boys and Nathan decided to take the near 
way through the notch, since known as “Bridgers’, 
this gap is on land now owned by Dr. Sandy Auld- 
ridge. 

The Bridger boys have been criticized and praised 
for leaving the main caravan and taking the near- 
cut. Some say “foolhardy”; others contend that 
they aimed at preventing a savage attack upon the 
main body. 


Before the main body of refugees reached Alex 
Waddell’s, who lived where Jim Cook now resides, 
a shot was heard on the mountain to the West. 

The troop paused at Waddell’s to learn why he, 
instead of fleeing to the fort, was building a hogpen 
far down in the woods. His explanation was that he 
and family might as well be killed by Indians as 
starve to death for lack of bacon. 


As they talked with Waddell, there was crashing 
in the brush, and out popped Nathan, puffing, pant- 
ing and sweating. By way of explanation, the color- 
ed man said: “Jis up dar et that low place, my 
moccasin cumed loose, and when I ties it, dem 
Indians shoot at de boys in de gap. Nathan cussed 
dem Injuns, den santered round de mountain to 
fine youse folks.” 


With most residents of the area safely in the fort, 
there was anxious waiting. The Bridger boys did not 
come. No attack was made upon the fort, but war- 
whoops were heard upon the ridges. Withers states 
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that the Indians went farther and came upon John 
Pryor who, with his family, was on the way to Ken- 
tucky. Pryor was killed and the family carried away 
captive. According to Withers, the savages returned 
by way of Elk Mountain where they captured the 
families of Thomas Drinnen and a Mr. Smith. No 
mention is made of Drinnen or Smith. This capture 
occurred on Drinnen Ridge near the present village 
of Edray. Some of the captives were killed on Elk 
Mountain. 


The body of one Bridger boy was found, scalped 
and dead, near the home of Joe Kramer close to 
Marvin. The other boy was found in what is now 
“Bridger Notch’. While bordermen stood guard, a 
grave was dug and the Bridgers buried upon the 
knoll just back of Joe McNeel’s residence. A few 
days later, the body of Hugh McKeever was found 
upon Stamping Creek, a few miles above the fort, 
where he had been killed by the Indians. The open 
space where he was slain is still known as “Hughy 
Field”. 
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INDIAN MOUNDS ~— 

Some local historians suggest there was a perma- 
nent Indian village near Savanna, in what is now 
Greenbrier. There is some evidence of a village east 
of the Tygart and just above Huttonsville in Ran- 
dolph. Horn, in his diary recording his trip down 
Tygart in 1750, states the party camped upon the 
site of an abandoned Cherokee village. Also, on the 
Tygart, as in Greenbrier, there was a large area of 
cleared land from which Indians had destroyed the 
timber to make pasture for deer and buffalo. Indians 
certainly were at some time numerous in Pocahontas, 
but it is generally believed that these were hunting 
parties who came in April or May and departed for 
their Ohio towns by October. If villages existed in 
what is Pocahontas, the probable sites were on 
Stamping Creek above Mill Point; at Mouth of 
Clover Creek, and at Cass near the Mouth of Deer 
Creek. The most likely of these locations appears to 
be that at Cass where wigwams, or teepees, covered 
an acre or two. Also, hundreds of darts have been 
found, all of which argues that a large number of 
Indians, rather than a hunting party, resided there. 


If our Indian inhabitants consisted of no more 
than small hunting parties, we can account for the 
fact that most of our mounds are small and designed 
for no more than one body. 


When the county was first settled by the whites a 
few of these small mounds were found in nearly 
every community, but these pioneers, whose relatives 
had been scalped by the Indians, had neither love 
nor respect for the savages, so, when the heap of 
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rocks was in a cleared patch, the rocks were tossed 
into the creek and the grave plowed under. 


At this time, so far as the writer knows, there are 
but two large mounds in the county. One of these is 
on the backbone of Buck’s Mountain, west of Marlin- 
ton. But one attempt has been made at excavating 
the mound, and this by George McCollum who was 
born and reared close by, and lived and died in West 
Marlinton. George’s account was that, when a boy, 
he went to explore the grave. When he lifted a stone 
something down in the heap gave a terrifying yell, 
whereupon George went away. 


The second large mound is upon land owned by 
the writer on the mountain west of Buckeye. This is 
a heap of stone in a wooded area which has never 
been cleared. The Mound—twenty feet long, eight 
feet wide and six feet high—is of smooth rounded 
stone, which must have been carried from Swago 
Creek and up a steep mountain a full half-mile. 


Close by this mound, two long rocks have been 
lain two feet apart and covered with a flat stone, so 
forming a sort of outdoor fireplace. Ashes and em- 
bers beneath the flat rock prove that fire had been 
there. Handfuls of flint chips are about the fireplace. 
A visitor, learned in the ways of Redmen, states that 
flint was heated upon the flat stone, then, with straw 
or twig, drops of water were placed, thus chipping 
the flint into arrowheads. 


If we discard the idea that a permanent village 
was located here, we must explain the mound in 
some other way. 
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First, it may be that hunting parties camped here 
for many years, and that, when a hunter died, the 
mound was enlarged. It has been suggested that two 
tribes had a fight here and that the victors buried 
their several dead. A partial excavation revealed 
that the ground beneath the rocks was covered by 
ashes. Darts, tomahawks, and mica (Indian Money) 
were found. These facts suggest that a noted chief 
may have been cremated. 
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“PIONEER FORTS” 


1754 is usually fixed as the date when Jacob Mar- 
lin left the Greenbrier to return east of the Alleghe- 
nies. If this is correct, not a single settler was in 
what is now Pocahontas when the first fort was er- 
rected near the mouth of Knapps Creek. Just why 
this fort? 


The French had taken over Canada and were 
pushing South toward the English frontier. The 
Forks of Ohio (Pittsburgh) was regarded as a vital 
position by the English colonists of Virginia. When 
the French seized ‘Forks’ and erected Fort Du- 
quesne the English sent some companies of militia 
to dislodge them, but these were defeated by the 
French. It as then that England took a hand by send- 
ing General Braddock with two regiments of regu- 
lars to aid the Virginians. Meanwhile, the French, 
by promising the Indians to restore land taken by 
the English, had induced most of the savage tribes 
to become allies. 


Braddock assembled his English and Colonial 
army at Alexandria and made ready for a march 
to Fort Duquesne. Andrew Lewis had the task of 
collecting cattle, flour, meal, etc., for Braddock’s 
army. 


Governor Dinwiddie, of Virginia, understood that 
the border would be attacked by French and In- 
dians, especially if Braddock’s expedition failed. 

And now back to the first fort built in what is 
Pocahontas. A newly found letter written by An- 
drew Lewis will explain. 
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Jacksons River 
May ye 15th, 1755 


Dear Brother—I have been stopping here sev- 
eral days in purchasing provisions. I have pur- 
chased as much grain as will serve three months 
but will have great difficulty in getting meat. I 
propose to march in ye narrows toward Green- 
brier. 

I think I shall get to Marlings in two days 
where I propose to construct a small fort. 


Your Afft. brother 
Andrew Lewis. 


The above letter should settle the arguments as 
to the location of Fort Greenbrier. It stood at the 
foot of Hamilton Hill between our jail and Marlin 
Run. Since there were no settlers here at the time 
it must have been built by men brought from east 
of the mountain by Lewis. 


That an attack was made on this fort cannot be 
proven, but there is tradition that a body of French 
and Indians did make assault soon after Braddock’s 
Defeat on July 9, 1955. | 


When a pioneer crossed the Big Mountain to es- 
tablish a home in the western wilderness, he, first 
of all, built a pole cabin. After clearing an acre or 
two for truck-path, he erected a solid loghouse. 
- These houses were small forts with carred doors, 
and with small windows or portholes, so placed as 
to permit a view in every direction. After a number 
of families were settled and a sort of neighborhood 
formed, a rather elaborate fort was built, usually 
with a stockade about it. to which all settlers hurried 
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when there was an Indian alarm. But Indians did 
not send a messenger ahead to warn the whites that 


a warparty was coming in search of scalps. So it was 
that every house was liable to surprise attack, and 
must be prepared to resist such attack. 


Of the larger community forts, the writer knows 
of four, if we exclude the 1755 fortress built by 
Lewis. One of these was the large residence of Jacob 
Warwick of Clover Lick. The first building destroy- 
ed by Indians as narrated in a previous article. The 
second building was never attacked, so far as record 
reveals. Warwick did learn that a party of savages 
was advancing over the Warriors Road through 
Poage Lane. He quickly assembled a few settlers 
and ambushed the Indians on top the mountain 
south of Clover Lick. 


A small fort, the residence of Thomas Drinnen, 
was on the flat just south of the village of Edray. At 
a time when it appears no men were at home, two 
woman were captured, then killed on Elk Mountain. 

The place of refugee for the dwellers of Little 
Levels and Swago was Fort Keckley, later Fort Day, 
and later Fort Price. This was a stockade and stood 
upon the hill where Joe McNeel now lives at Mill 
Point. It was never attacked, but was peace to which 
the Drinnens, Bridgers, Buckleys, Moores and others 
were fleeing when the Bridger boys were killed. In 
addition to serving as fort and residence, Keckley 
maintained a store. Much of the time, some border- 
men slept in the building, thus providing a perma- 
nent garrison to guard against surprise and capture. 

The remaining fort of size was known as Fort 
Warwick and stood in a field near the forks of Deer 
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Creek, and on the road from Green Bank to Cass. 
This was surrounded by a stockade and was on land 
entered by pioneer John Warwick. The field remain- 
ed in the hands of Warwick’s heirs until recently. 
Story is told that once when the savages were prow- 
ling the vicinity, and the settlers were in the fort, a 
huge chieftain arrayed in headdress and feathers, 
climbed to the top of a cone-shaped knoll and let 
fly an arrow which fell in the stockade more than 
three hundred yards away. Usng the same strategy 
that was used at Drinnens when Baker was killed, 
the Indians hid near the fort and killed a few men 
who went to the creek to wash. Upon one occasion 
an Indian was wounded as he skulked about the fort. 
Some whites pursued him, and found wisps of leaves 
which he stuffed into the wound to stop the flow 
of blood. Whether the whites got the Redman is not 
known. 
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“THE FLINT QUARRY” 


Upon the north side of Stamping Creek, just 
above Millpoint, is a cliff about which the first set- 
tlers found pieces of broken pottery. When the old 
road up the creek was built around the hill south of 
the creek and opposite the cliff, the workers dug 
through a layer of flint chips. It must be that a vil- 
lage was located in the vicinity, or hunting parties 
made camp there over a long period. 


In connection with the Indian sign about Mill 
Point is one item for which Pocahontas claims ex- 
clusive honor, and that is a flint quarry, the only 
one east of the Mississippi River. This unusual bit 
of Indian doings is near the cliff and on the narrow 
backbone ridge which extends westward in the rea: 
of the dwelling of Mrs. Tom Beard. This ridge is in 
pasture and probably has never been plowed, this 
because the limestone is close the surface. In several 
localities in Pocahontas, the limestone is a bastard 
sort and covered with nodules of flint the size of 
lemons. The limestone about Mill Point is of this 
type loaded with plugs of flint. Across the top of 
the ridge are a number of depressions resembling 
sunken graves. But graves they could not be because 
the limestone is less than a foot beneath the surface. 
Many years ago when Tom Beard showed the writer 
the grave-like depressions the latter took the matter 


up with a Mr. King, a recognized authority, at that. 


time employed by Kentucky to investigate mounds 
in that state. 


Mr. King pronounced the curiosity to be a flint 
quarry, and the first to be found east of the Missis- 
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sippi. His explanation was that, with flint nodules 
near the surface, Indians dug holes down to the 
rock. Water and snow collected in these depressions 
and softened the flint, thus making it easily worked 
into arrowheads. 
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‘EWINGS IN POCAHONTAS 


It may not be generally known, but a number of 
persons in Pocahontas are distant relatives of Adlai 
Ewing Stevenson, twice candidate for President of 
the U.S. James Ewing, born in Ireland, of Scotch 
parents, came to Virginia when a boy. His daughter 
married Moses Moore, an early settler in. Pocahon- 
tas. About 1772, the James Ewing family crossed the 
mountain and took up land, now owned by Mc- 
Clintics, on Swago. A son, generally known as 
Swago Bill, was with Captain Stewart’s Company 
at Battle of Point Pleasant in 1774. Later, was at 
the Mill Point fort at time of the Drinnen Raid. 


A story of Bill Ewing has it that prior to the raid, 
he had gone to Staunton where he bought an iron 
for his shovel plow. On a morning when he plowed 
his truck patch in a field where the level breaks 
down to Rush Run, and near what is known as 
McClintics “old barn”, a company from Keckley 
came through on way to rescue the Drinnens, who 
were besieged at the Fair Ground. Bill left his plow, 
hurried to the cabin, seizes his flintlock, and joined 
the company. 


When the fighting men and all the refugees, ex- 
cept the Bridger boys, were safe in Fort Keckley, 
Ewing began worrying about his plow. After a wait 
of a day or two without Indians being seen, Ewing 
returned to the field. Finding his plow in good 
shape, he shouldered it, intending to hide it in the 
nearby woods. He heard a suspicious snap, and upon 
looking, saw the heads of two Indians protruding 
above a log. Possibly, because of damp powder the 
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gun had failed to fire. Dropping his plow, Ewing 
ran down the trail toward Rush Run. Instead of 
crossing the stream, he curried behind the rushes 
and hid behind a tree. The savages held to the trail, 
supposing their prey had gone: that way. Bill went 
around the mountain three miles and reached the 
fort safely. When the writer was a small boy, the 
stump of the tree behind which Bill hid could be 
seen. 


In the early 1800’s, most of the Ewings, along 
with scores of Virginia pioneers, left the rough 
mountains to find homes in level lands beyond the 
Ohio. The only Ewing known to have remained in 
Pocahontas was William, son of Indian John and 
nephew of ‘“Swago Bill” This William lived and 
died at his home in the Stony Creek area where 
some descendents still live. 
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BATTLE OF POINT PLEASANT—1774 


George ITI, King of meena: issued a siarioh Patt 
tion in 1763 forbidding the whites to cross westward 
ovey the Alleghenies. To the land-hungry tenants 
upon the huge plantations of Eastern Virginia, this 
Proclamation was tossed off as the silly doings of a 
half-witted Monarch, and as a consequence the 
the stream of settlers continued to pour westward 
to the valleys of Greenbrier and Tygart. 


This violation of what the Indians regarded as 
treaty rights resulted in immediate hostilities. The 
Greenbrier settlements at Williamsburg and Clen- 
dennen (near Lewisburg) were destroyed and the 
settlers killed or carried away captive. These raids 
were not confined to the area west of the mountains 
but were carried into the valley about Strasburg and 
Winchester. 


It was evident that something must be done. _ 


Lord Dunmore, Colonial Governor of Virginia, after 
consultation with colonial leaders, decided to carry 
the war to the savages by destroying their villages 
west of the Ohio. To this end, Dunmore would lead 
a northern wing of invaders, while the southern wing 
would be commanded by Andrew Lewis. Dunmore’s 
army was from Frederick and Berkeley counties, 
east of Alleghenies along with his company from 
West Augusta. Lewis recruited his army from the 
rough tough bordermen in Augusta, Botetourt and 
Fincastle, all close to the Alleghenies. Botetourt 
county included present Greenbrier and southern 
Pocahontas to Duncan Rocks, three miles below 
Marlinton. Thence, the line between Botetourt and 
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Augusta went to the “Falls” of Williams, above 
Day’s Run, and on westward. 


The Botetourt Company of volunteers from Nor- 
thern Greenbrier and southern Pocahontas was com- 
manded by Captain John Stuart of Greenbrier. In 
the roster of this company appear several names 
familiar in 1958 Pocahontas, but the writer does not 
know whether our present citizens are descendants 
of the 1774 heroes or no. Among the men with 
Stuart’s Company are Daniel Workman, Samuel Wil- 
liams, James Clarke, Samuel Sullivan, Thomas Gil- 
lispie, Edward Smith, Daniel Taylor, George Clen- 
dennen and Joseph Campbell. Those in the company 
known to have been from Pocahontas are Joe Day— 
It is assumed Day’s Mountain and Day’s Run on 
head of Williams River was named for him; also the 
fort at Millpoint was, at one time, called Fort Day-—- 
John MeNeel, ancestor of Little Levels McNeels 
and William Ewing, then on Swago land now owned 
by McClintics. Charles Kennison, of Little Levels 
was wounded in the battle. He came to the Levels 
shortly after the pioneer, John McNeel. Kennison 
took up land west of Hillsboro. Later, Sherman 
Clark owned much of the tract which now is owned 
by the Beards. The Kennison tract probably included 
land now owned by Kennisons about foot of Viney 
Mountain. After Pocahontas was formed in 1822, 
the court voted Charles, then an old man, a small 
sum to pay him for scout duty in Indian times. It 
seems that in the season when raids were expected, 
he went to Elk, Poage Lane or Droop, where he 
slept close the trail, without shelter or fire. 
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Lewis’s Southern Division was to assemble at 
Camp Union, now Lewisburg. Captain Stuart’s 
Company from the Greenbrier Valley was first to 
arrive and they built cabins upon the flat about 
the spring which gushes out at head of a ravine in 
Lewisburg. 


These bordermen assembled at Camp Union were 
clad in frontier costumes; they were without discl- 
pline, but they did know the ways of the Indian. 
One Company, it is said, boasted that not one of its 
members was under six feet. 


Some of the expected companies were behind 
time, but Lewis, with about 1200 men, left Camp 
Union on September 6. Just as preparation for de- 
parture was being made, there arrived a message 
from Dunmore asking Lewis to meet him at the 
mouth of Little Kanawha (Parkersburg) but Lewis 
advised the Governor that he would meet him at 
mouth of Great Kanawha as originally planned. 


No space for details of that historic march with 
cattle, pack-horses, footmen over a narrow trail 
through an unbroken wilderness. On Gauley, instead 
of going down the Kanawha, the route lay straight 
ahead and down the Elk, a few miles above Charles- 
ton. Here rafts were built upon which cattle were 
herded for transport down to the Ohio. Sampson 
Matthews had collected these cattle east of the 
mountain and Jacob Warwick, of Clover Lick and 
Dunmore was chief herdsman and butcher. 


The cattle were herded upon the south side of Ka- 
nawha; the soldiers followed the north side of the 
river to the Ohio, and were so pleased with the site 
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they named it “Point Pleasant. They arrived on 
Thursday, October 6. Message from Dunmore ask- 
ing Lewis to cross the Ohio and meet him up-river 
at the mouth of Hock Hocking, but Lewis refused 
to move until more of his men and supplies came. 
Sunday, October 9, a Reverend Terry preached. 
That night, feeling so secure that no pickets were 
posted, they lay down to sleep. 


On Sunday night, October 9, 1774, while Andrew 
Lewis and his bordermen slept around their log 
eampfires at the mouth of the Great Kanawha, a 
string of Indians a mile long, and commanded by 
King Cornstalk, came eastward through the Ohio 
wilderness: It was midnight when they reached the 
Ohio, three miles above where the soldiers of Lewis 
slept soundly and without pickets. An advance party 
of Indians had prepared rafts upon which Corn- 
stalk’s army crossed the river to go into. camp. 


This Cornstalk was shrewd. He knew that Dun- 
more was at the mouth of Hockhocking, and pre- 
paring to march up that river to the Indian towns. 
The Chieftain’s plan was to slip his warriors down 
through the woods to the Lewis camp, where about 
dawn, and while the soldiers prepared breakfast, he 
would burst upon the camp with whoops, rifles, ar- 
rows, and tomahawks. With the rifles of the border- 
men stacked about trees, he expected to kill his white 
enemies, or drive them into the river. With due re- 
spect for the bravery of the Lewis men, it seems 
more than probable that Cornstalk’s scheme would 
have worked. With the Southern Division destroyed, 
the savages would have ambushed Dunmore as the 
army straggled up the Hockhocking gorge. A great 
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issue was to be settled at Point Pleasant. Six months 
later, the Revolution began. The slaveholding. plan- 
ters in Hastern Virginia would have stuck wth Eng- 
land. The dwellers on the frontier would have been 
with the Rebels. Had the army of Lewis been de- 
stroyed, the Revolution would certainly have been 
delayed, and it might never have occurred. Maybe 
but for a seemingly insignificant accident, the pres- 
ent United States. might be a member of the British 
Commonwealth along with Canada and. Australia. 


“God works in a mysterious way, His wonders to 
perform.” But for this “little accident’ three miles 
above Point Pleasant, at dawn, October 10, 1774, 
the United. States might never have existed, so 
changing the destiny of the world. 


The cattle that furnished meat for the Lewis army 
had lived on browse for weeks, so were skinny and 
tough. The men longed for venison, so it was that 
several men went into the forest in quest of game. 
Two of these hunters, Hughey and Mooney, went 
up the east bank of the Ohio. Suddenly the two 
men came into an open space where the 1200 In- 
dians were eating breakfast. Mooney and Hughey 
fled, but a white refugee named Ross with the In- 
dians shot Hughey. Mooney hurried back to camp 
and raised alarm. He was killed in the ensuing 
battle. 


The white army met the Indian line in the woods — 
where the fight continued through most of the day, 
and without advantage to either. Crooked Creek 
headed near the Ohio, but flowed east through a 
deep ravine to empty into the Kanawha. This creek 
was behind the Indian line. Lewis knew that if vic- 
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tory was not won before night, the result might be 
disaster, so he did something about it. 


Three of the most trusted and capable companies 
were assigned to a flank movement. One of these 
was Stuart’s Company in which served Joe Day, 
John MecNeel, Charles Kennison, Bill Ewing, and 
probably others. These men crept up Kanawha 
hidden by its high banks, then up Crooked Creek 
in rear of the Indians. Good authority asserts that 
Jacob Warwick brought some of his herdsmen across 
Kanawha to join the flanking movement up Crooked 
Creek. 

When attacked in rear, the Indians gave up the 
fight and without being pursued, recrossed the Ohio 
and returned to their towns. 

After the retreat of the Indians from Pt. Pleasant, 
the departure of Lewis was delayed. The pack- 
horses had stampeded while the battle was on, and 
now had to be collected in the woods; some food 
supplies had not arrived; there were eighty-one 
dead to be buried and one hundred-forty wounded 
to be cared for. When a small fort was built and the 
wounded in shelter, a small group was left at the 
Point and the main army took way through the wil- 
derness to join Dunmore at the Indian villages near 
Chillicothe. 

These bordermen were very naturally mad with 
the Indians who had, a few days before, killed © 
scores of relatives and friends. The savages, too, 
feared the Long Knives, so they appealed to Dun- 
more for protection. He met Lewis as the Southern 
Division neared the villages, and, after some dis- 
cussion, it was arranged for the Lewis army to re- 
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tire, this against the wishes of the Botetourt, Au- 
gusta and Fincastle Companies who hoped to de- 
stroy the Indians and their villages. 


At Point Pleasant, after completing a fort and 
doing what could be done for the wounded, a small 
company was left to guard the fort while the re- 
mainder disbanded and returned, company by com- 
pany, to their homes. 


Withers and Doddridge, among other early his- 
torians, accuse Lord Dunmore of plotting to have 
the Southern Division destroyed at Pt. Pleasant. 
Virgil A. Lewis and Theo. Roosevelt in his “Win- 
ning of the West’, defend him. Trouble was brew- 
ing between Great Britain and the New England 
Colonies. Claim is that Dunmore, an ardent British- 
er, knew that the bordermen under Lewis would be 
the first Virginians to rebel, hence, he sought their 
destruction. 


A number of arguments have been presented by 
those seeking to condemn Dunmore of treachery. 
First, he planned to meet Lewis at the mouth of 
Kanawha, whence the combined armies would 
march against the Indian villages. Instead of doing 
this, he halted at the mouth of Hockhocking and 
wished Lewis to meet him there, so exposing the 
Southern Division to attack as it went through the 
woods. Again, it is true that when his Lordship 
reached the Indian towns and established his army 
at Camp Charlott, he built no fortifications, thus 
indicating that he had an agreement with the 
savages. Also, White Eyes and Blue Jacket, two In- 
dians who were with Dunmore at Hockhocking, 
were with Cornstalk at Pt. Pleasant. Suggestion is 
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that they carried messages, advising Cornstalk of 
the situation of the Southern Division. 


Upon the other hand, when he returned to Wil- 
liamsburg, the Virginia House of Burgesses voted 
him profuse thanks for his able management of the 
expedition. 


The argument may be compromised by saying 
that Dunmore began the war in good faith. How- 
ever, when he halted at site of Wheeling, a message 
came that a rebellion was beginning in New Eng- 
land and expressing fear that it would spread to 
Virginia. Maybe Governor Dunmore then changed 
his mind. 

When Virginia did join the Revolution, the Gov- 
ernor tried to get the slaves to murder their masters. 
After taking refuge on a British warship, Norfolk 
was bombarded. ! 

So it is that history may never be able to record 
with certainty whether or not Dunmore planned tc 
have Lewis’s army destroyed. 
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MOSES MOORE 


Among our worthy pioneers, no other had such 
an adventurous life as did Moses Moore. He was 
born and reared in Rockbridge, but exact date of 
birth is not known, though it must have been in the 
late 1730’s. When quite young, he crossed the Alle- 
ghenies and did trapping about Cass and Back Alle- 
gheny .country...Mosey Spring Run which empties 
into Greenbrier a mile below Cass was named for 
him, as was Mosey Spring, a mile south of Cass, and 
west of the Back Allegheny road. This spring, on 
land owned now by Mrs. Adams, is peculiar in that 
it is formed by two gushers from the rocks, one of 
these being limestone, the other firestone. Moore 
must have been trapping here as early as 1765, this 
before any permanent settlement had been made in 
Pocahontas. 


- It was his rule to return east of mountain when 
winter broke and warm weather would bring Indian 
hunting parties. Once, he overstayed and was cap- 
tured on Greenbrier near the mouth of the run. His 
captors took him up the run to the spring, where 
they left him-bound and guarded, while two Indians 
went away. After these Indians were gone long 
enough to walk two miles and back, they returned, 
bearing dripping chunks of lead. Of the many 
hidden lead-mine stories so common in our moun- 
tains, this is the most plausible. 


At the Indian village in Ohio, Moses was required 
to run the gauntlet between two lines of squaws, 
who inflicted dire punishment upon the victim. 
Moses ran through, knocking the squaws right and 
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left, so escaping without a scratch. This exhibition 
pleased the braves, who pronounced him a great 
warrior and made him to share a wigwam with a 
chief. | 


Moore’s marksmanship made him valuable to 
his captors as a hunter. For a time, some Indians 
went with him, but later they permitted him to go 
alone. When he remained away overnight, he ex- 
plained that he had become bewildered. Finally, 
he remained away two nights without arousing sus- 
picion. His ammunition was rationed, but when he 
hid a bullet and load of powder, he claimed to 
have missed a running deer. 


When time was ripe, he collected his ammunition, 
eame to Ohio, probably at Pt. Pleasant, thence over 
the trail to Lewisburg and home in Rockbridge. 


In the early 1760’s, Moses married a Miss Elliott, 
of Rockbridge. The pair must have had an urge to 
become big landholders west of the mountain, for 
about 1770, Moore bought an immense tract from 
a Ewing on Knapps Creek. This land upon which 
he established home for a time, is now divided into 
a number of what we call “big farms’. 


Among other tracts acquired was one east of 
Edray about Fairview and Harter. Another tract in- 
cluded lands on Buck’s Run, Bridger Mountain, Dry - 
Creek and Swago. This included what was origi- 
nally the Bridger survey. Just how Moore got it 
is not known. Evidence is that he came from Knapp’s 
Creek to live for a time on Swago at McClintic’s 
Mill. Certain it is that his daughter, Phoebe, aged 
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twelve was with the refugees who fled to Mill Point 
at the time of the Drinnen Raid. 


Moses Moore was probably buried on Knapp’s 
Creek, but his grave is unmarked. 
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CIVIL WAR IN UPPER POCAHONTAS 


Following the affair at Philippi, June 3, 1861, 
and the defeat of the Confederates at Rich Moun- 
tain, Laurel Hill and Corrick’s Ford in early July, 
the Federals pushed eastward, by way of Huttons- 
ville, over the Staunton and Parkersburg Pike to 
White Top on the eastern brow of Cheat above Dur- 
bin. Here, to guard against attack from the east, 
they built fortifications across the Pike. The Con- 
federates, to guard against attack from the west, and 
to menace the Federals, built fortifications at foot 
of mountain east of the Greenbrier at Bartow, where 
B. B. Beard lives. Also, they fortified the pass where 
the Pike crossed through the gap at Top Allegheny. 
Here it was that General R. E. Lee rode into Poca- 
hontas History 


Lee had not then risen to be Commander of the 
Army of Virginia, but he stood high among the lead- 
ers at Richmond. From the beginnin g of the war, 
he had contended that the salvation of the Con- 
federacy depended upon its control of the B. & O. 
Ry., running from Baltimore through Cumberland 
and Northern West Virginia. This was not that the 
road would be of great value to the South, but 
that its loss would be very damaging to the North. 


With the defeat of the Rebels at Rich Mountain 
and Corrick’s Ford and the establishment of the 
Yankees at White Top of Cheat, Lee urged that the 
enemy must not only be driven from Cheat, but that 
the Tygart Valley must be recovered and the Fed- 
erals be driven from the B. & O., and out of Wes- 
tern Virginia. He was given the job! 
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The Federal force at White Top west of Durbin 
must not only guard against a frontal attack from 
east of the Greenbrier, but the Confederates must 
not be permitted to advance from Pocahontas over 
the Marlinton Pike and get to Huttonsville in the 
rear of the White Top force. To secure against such 
menace from the rear, a Federal force of some 1200 
men were sent up Tygart above, and south of Hut- 
tonsvlle, where they erected fortifications at the 
village of Elkwater. This force, with that at White 
Top, gave the Federals about five thousand men. 
Lee’s regiments, combined with Loring’s on the 
Greenbrier and Top Allegheny gave the Confeder 
ates a force variously estimated at from ten to twelve 
thousand. 


Lee’s strategy was to advance over the Marlinton 
road and to position near Elkwater. When attack 
was made against White Top, Lee would drive 
down Tygart to cut off the Federal’s retreat at Hut- 
tonsville, this being in position to destroy the Union 
army. Lee marched by way of Marlinton and es- 
tablished headquarters on the hill back of the Gate- 
wood residence at Linwood. He fortified Middle 
Mountain (Mt. Airy) and prepared for advance 
down Tygart. Rain, sleet and freezing weather in 
August delayed action, after which an epidemic of 
measles, pneumonia and typhoid struck. 


At last, when the day and hour were set for the 
attack from the east to drive the Federals from 
White Top, Lee advanced down close to Elkwater 
where he waited to hear the thunder of artillery 
from Cheat. There was no thunder. The attack from 
the east was a flop. The lone battle casualty reported 
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was the death of Col. Augustine Washington, dis- 
tant relation of George Washington. He was killed 
by a Yankee picket near mouth of Elkwater. Now, 
with his plan for taking northwest Virginia and the 
B. & O. a failure, Lee moved south to Sewall Moun- 
tain where he sought vainly to heal a feud between 
Floyd and Wise who confronted Rosencrance there. 
This failed and Lee returned to Richmond. The Gen- 
eral moved up until now he is rated among the great 
commanders of all time. But he didn’t make his rep- 
utation in West Virginia. 
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AVERELL IN POCAHONTAS 


With the coming of winter, 1862, the Federals 
held paper control of Western Virginia, except for 
an area embracing the counties of Monroe, Green- 
brier and Pocahontas. When we say “paper control” 
we mean that the Federals were in position to con- 
trol, but didn’t. This was especially true in the nor- 
thern section where General Roberts had an army 
capable of guarding the B. & O. and keeping Con- 
federates from the territory. But instead of protect- 
ing the area, Roberts permitted Jones, Imboden and 
Jenkins to raid at will, destroying public property 
and taking hundreds of cattle and horses much need- 
ed by the Confederates east of the mountains. When 
the Washington authorities asked Roberts to explain, 
he claimed the weather was so bad and the roads 
so muddy that his army could not move. The authori- 
ties at Washington failed to understand why the 
Rebel raiders moved so swiftly, while Roberts could 
not, so they replaced him with General William W. 
Averell. 


Averell found himself in command of a regiment 
and a battalion of cavalry and five regiments of in- 
fantry, three of which he mounted. Lee had 
lost at Gettysburg and it was generally believed that 
the Confederacy.was doomed. It was time to apply 
the pincers, and Averell was to take part in the 
movement. With a portion of his force, he moved 
south. First of all, he was to chase the Confederates 
from Pocahontas, Greenbrier and Monroe, thus open- 
ing way for invasion of Virginia. This done, he 
would, if possible, go through the narrows of New 
River and destroy the Tennessee and Virginia Ry. 
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He came up the South Branch to Monterey, then 
crossed the mountain to Frost, Pocahontas County. 
This movement was designed to confuse the Confed- 
erate army at Lewisburg. William L. Jackson, known 
as “Mudwall”’, was at Minnehaha Springs with a 
small force. Averell sent a regiment down Brown’s 
Creek to Huntersville, so trapping Jackson who es- 
caped via Rimel Gap to Millboro. 


Meanwhile, the Confederates in Monroe and 
Greenbrier hurried north expecting to meet Averell 
at Droop Mountain. At Frankford, they learned that 
he had re-crossed the Alleghenies and was moving 
toward Covington. The Confederates hurried to the 
mouth of Anthony’s Creek, crossed the river, and 
hurried toward White Sulphur, where they might 
meet the invaders. Where the Covington road (now 
Rt. 60) came down through the timber, the Confed- 
erate advance saw Federal scouts moving down the 
mountain. The entire Confederate army, now com- 
manded by General Jones, left-faced and charged 
up the mountain. 

The road from Covington came up a deep hollow 
on the east side, then climbed steeply upward to 
the top. The Confederates reached the head of this 
hollow and hurridly fortified the rim with breast- 
works of logs and rails. When the Yankees arrived, 
they charged the hill in reckless fashion but were re- 
pulsed with considerable loss. Report had it that. 
whiskey secured at Covington caused their reckless- 
ness. Unable to advance, Averell felled trees in the 
road to hamper pursuit, then moved back to New 
Creek and the B. & QO. This engagement known as 
the battle of Rocky Gap, occurred August 26-27, 
1863. 
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Historians have discussed Averell’s reason for in- 
vading the enemy country with such a small force. 
Some suggest that he must leave a large force to 
guard the B. & O. and that he brought all available 
men. Others believe that he. under-estimated the 
Rebel army in Monroe, Greenbrier and Pocahontas 
while some believe he came on a sort of exploring 
trip to learn where the enemy were, and in what 
numbers. | | 
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BATTLE OF DROOP MOUNTAIN 


Averell’s failure at White Sulphur did not result 
in the abandonment of the plan to drive the Confed- 
erates from eastern West Virginia and destroy the 
Virginia and Tennessee Railway. The U. 8S. War De- 
partment at Washington now, after consultation with 
Averell, Kelley, and Scammon at Charleston, work- 
ed out a grand strategy. Echols, who suceeded 
Jones, was in command of three thousand Confed- 
erates about Union and Lewisburg; W. L. Jackson 
in Pocahontas had some fifteen hundred Confeder- 
ates stationed at Minnehaha, Marlin’s Bottom and 
Hillsboro. Averell, with forty-five hundred Yanks 
would move from Beverly, and so time his march 
as defeat the forces of Echols and Jackson at Droop 
on November 6th. A force of Yanks from Charleston 
would advance over now Rt. 60 and enter Lewisburg 
on night of 6th or morning of 7th. If this plan work- 
ed, the entire Confederate force would be trapped 
and destroyed. 


According to plan, Averell left Beverly, Sunday 
morning, November 1. First camp was made at Hut- 
tonsville. From here he could move over S.&P. Pike 
to Bartow, or follow the Marlinton (219) road up 
Tygart, through Elk Country to Marlinton. He cross- 
ed Cheat and camped at Bartow on night of Novem- 
ber 2nd. From here he might go by Top Allegheny 
into Virginia, or march via Green Bank, Huntersville 
and Marlinton—this to keep the Rebels guessing. 
Just here is something of a puzzle: Why had the 
Confederates not learned that the Yanks were com- 
ing? 
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At Bartow, Averell learned that a number of 
cabins, built and abandoned at Top Allegheny, were 
still there. For some reason, he was determined to 
destroy them, and so sent two regiments of horse- 
men up the mountain, these to join the main body 
near Arbovale. 


Strangely enough, the first notice the Confeder- 
ates had of the Yankee invasion was when some of 
William MecNeel’s company met the Bluejackets near 
the present village of Boyer. Lt. George Siple was 
sent to advise Jackson that three thousand Federals 
were coming. This estimate did not include the two 
regiments sent to Top Allegheny. A little later, Mc- 
Neel’s scouts learned that these regiments had come 
down the mountain to Arbovale, so cutting off es- 
cape. The scouts went up Galford’s Creek into Vir- 
ginia, so no chance to revise the faulty estimate. 


The night of November 8rd Averell camped at 
Dunmore, and on the 4th at Huntersville. Arnett’s 
Confederate Regiment was at Marlin’s Bottom. In 
the night, Averell sent a force down Beaver Creek 
to its mouth where it would cross the river and come 
up Stephen Hole Run and join the main road. With 
this force blocking Arnett’s retreat, the remainder | 
of the Union army would go down Knapp’s Creek to 
drive the Confederates south into the trap. 


But Arnett didn’t wait. As he moved toward 
Droop, he cut timber across the road on Price Hill 
to bother the Yanks. Captain Marshall, of Mingo, 
had his company on Elk Mountain. He went out by 
Onoto and Green Hill road to join Arnett at top of 
Price Hill where Mrs. Waugh resides. 
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Jackson notified Echols of the situation, and it 
was agreed that Jackson would fall back and fortify 
Droop, where Echols would join him with the Green- 
brier troops. Doubtless, Averell could have driven 
the small force off Droop on afternoon of 5th, but 
Echols must come so as to permit the Yanks to oc- 
cupy Lewisburg. Thus it was that while Jackson with 
1500 men fortified the road at northern brow of the 
mountain, Averell’s 5500 went into camp in the 
Levels near Hillsboro. 


At 3:06 a.m., November 6th, there was cheering 
on Droop. Averell’s strategy was working. Echo!s 
had come! 


In the center of the village of Hillsboro was, and 
is, a cross-roads. In going south toward Droop, if 
you turn left, the road goes by Locust Creek and on 
around the end of the mountain to Renick where it 
rejoins 219. Should you elect to turn right, you go 
west to foot of Viney, thence up to cross Droop 
where that mountain juts east from the lofty Viney 
and Caesar Mountains. This crossing is about two 
miles from the point where 219 tops the brow at the 
battlefield. 


When the Confederates hurried north from Lewis- 
burg to Renick where the “Old Road” around the 
mountain joined the main highway (219), Echols 
sent Edgar’s Battalion of Cavalry around this road ~ 
to prevent a flank movement which might put Yan- 
kees in his rear. This battalion halted between the 
Davy Cochran farm and the “Droop Church”, where 
it took position to await developments. This Colonel 
Edgar was relative of our Captain A. M. Edgar, 
ancestor of our Little Levels Edgars. 
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When the Echols army arrived, the officers gath- 
ered to discuss the situation. Colonel George 8. Pat- 
ton, of the 22nd Va. Infantry, expressed fear that 
the 3000 estimate made by McNeel’s scouts was too 
low. “Too many campfires’, he said. This Patton 
was the grandfather of the George 8. killed in 
W. W. II. 


| Among the officers called in council by Echols 
was a captain who had hunted squirrels on Droop, 
and was familiar with every acre of the country. 
When this minor officer warned that instead of a 
flank movement going around end of Droop, it 
would follow the Viney road and reach the top, 
just west of the fortification. When his advice was 
ignored and he persisted he was told that “when we 
want your advice, we’ll promote you to the rank of 
General’. 


On the morning of November 6th, Averell posted 
his artillery a short distance up mountain and in a 
field on left of road where Mr. Bruffey now lives. 
On the left of the road around head of Locust Creek, 
the Fourteenth Pennsylvania Cavalry, now dismount- 
ed, advanced. Because of difficult ground, they 
failed to get into the battle. If you take a look at the 
ground, you will understand why they arrived late. 
In line fromthe right of road where Okley’s Eighth 
W. Va. Mounted Infantry (now afoot) then the Sec- 
ond and Third Mounted Infantry, all afoot. These 
regiments moved slowly up the mountain against 
the waiting enemy. 


The Confederates had artillery posted upon both 
sides of the road at the crest of the mountain, and 
their infantry occupied the brow west of the road, 
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where they were sheltered by fortifications of logs 
and a few dug trenches. The Confederates were 
primed to resist this attack up the mountain, but 
did not know that two regiments of infantry were 
going up the Viney road. About 1:00 p.m. the 20- 
man picket watching this road saw hundreds of Yan- 
kees streaming around Viney. Hurry call for re-in- 
forcements went to Echols whose army was busy 
defending against the frontal attack. Reinforcements 
were sent, but not enough. 


The battle was quickly over. The outnumbered 
Confederates could not meet attacks upon front and 
left flank. Very soon the line of Yankee infantry 
moving down the mountain top was about to seize 
the main highway behind the Rebel lines. Retreat 
was ordered and the Battle of Droop was history. 
More men were engaged in this fight than any other 
fight in West Virginia. More men were at Harper’s 
Ferry, but that was a surrender, no fight. 


Averell did not pursue lest the Confederates go 
through Lewisburg before the arrival of Duffie with 
his cavalry, but a band of guerrillas under a McCoy 
blocked the Sewall Mountain road. Echols went 
through Lewisburg and into Monroe. 


After uniting with Duffie at Lewisburg, Averell 
proposed that they go into Virginia and destroy the 
all-important railroad, but Duffie objected. His 
horses were without shoes and badly lamed by the 
rapid ride from Charleston. Averell sent part of his 
army through Pocahontas to Beverly, and, with the 
remainder crossed the Alleghenies and returned to 
old stand about New Creek and the B.&O. 
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THE SALEM RAID 


Hoping to hurry the fall of the Confederacy, the 
North sent some armies into the South. One of these 
armies, cammanded by General Burnside, was 
trapped and besieged at Knoxville, Tenn. General 
Lee, believing that the approach of winter would 
halt operations in Virginia, sent General Longstreet 
and his Corps to aid in the capture of Burnside and 
his army. 


Most of Longstreet’s supplies must be shipped 
over the Virginia and Tennessee Railway. This road 
passed close to the Alleghenies and through Salem 
where the Confederates had assembled huge stores 
awaiting shipment to Knoxville. If these supplies 
could be destroyed and the railroad damaged, Long- 
street would be forced to abandon the siege, so 
saving Knoxville and Burnside. But the Yankee’s 
problem was that the Va.-Tenn. Ry. was well inside 
the area controlled by the Confederacy, and de- 
fended by three armies, two of which were larger 
than any force Averell could muster. Clearly the 
problem was not to be solved by attack in force, but 
by “get to Salem in a hurry, then get away”. 


Certainly General Kelley, Commander of the De- 
partment, and a few high-ups in Washington knew 
of the plan, but it is doubted that his officers knew 
just what Averell had in mind. He selected about 
2,400 of his best horses and had them carefully shod. 
From his army of 5,500 he selected 2,400 tough 
young men. 


He left Keyser on December 8th, 1863. Leaving 
campfires burning and marching at night, he evaded 
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three armies and, on December 16th, turned east 
down Craig’s Creek to Salem. As the horsemen 
dashed into town, a long freight train, laden with 
Confederates, pulled in from Richmond, but when 
a shell was fired in front of the locomotive and a 
Yankee officer waved the engineer to back away, 
the train retired to Richmond. While some of Aver- 
ell’s men destroyed stores and warehouses, others 
tore up a few miles of track. Ties were piled in heaps 
and fired, then rails placed across the heaps. With 
the middle of the rails red hot, the ends pulled 
down to bend the bars, so making them useless. 


With his task accomplished and Burnside relieved 
Averell, with four Rebel armies closing, attempted 
escape. Knowing that a superior force blocked his 
way north through Highland and that another army 
was pressing his rear, he decided to attempt escape 
into West Virginia by way of Covington where 
William (Mudwall) Jackson had 2,500 men guard- 
ing the bridge across Jackson’s River. 


During the eight days march from Keyser to Sal- 
em the raiders had endured an almost continuous 
downpour of rain, sleet, and snow. This, taken with 
loss of sleep and long hours of marching made the 
Federals easy victims, should they be attacked by 
an equal force of Confederates. 


At Covington, W. L. Jackson ran true to form by 
making blunders. Jackson’s River was high and ~ 
covered by floating ice. To attempt a fording was 
almost suicide. Instead of taking advantage of this 
situation and defending the bridge, or at last resort, 
burning it, he chose to leave the bridge unguarded 
and go east two or three miles to Rich Patch. Here 
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the road over which Averell advanced followed 2 
hollow around the foot of a ridge, and Jackson, be- 
lieving the situation favorable, built breastworks 
across the highway. Presently some bluecoated scouts 
appeared and, for a time, it seemed that preparation 
was being made for a frontal attack upon Jackson. 
Then no Yanks were seen. After waiting half an 
hour, it was learned that Averell had followed a 
farm road around the ridge and was in Jackson’s 
rear and between him and Covington. 


The Confederates had prepared the bridge for 
burning by scattering hay upon its floor and sprink- 
ling it with oil. After Averell detoured around the 
enemy, he left a few companies to delay Jackson 
and, with the main body, hurried through the bridge, — 
then, prematurely, set it on fire. The rearguard, in 
swimming the swolen river, lost a number of men 
and horses by drowning. 


With Jackson disposed of, Averell faced another 
problem. The only public road to west went to White 
Sulphur, where he might find Echols and his army. 
The Federals were physically unable to fight. Aver- 
ell inquired if any member of the army knew of any 
route into Pocahontas... A young soldier, Alfred Mc- 
Keever, who later came to be a prominent minister 
in the M. P. Church had, as a boy, clerked in Han- 
ley’s Store at Hillsboro. The store traded goods for 
butter, eggs, bacon and vegetables. When a quan- 
tity of these foods was collected, it was McKeever’s 
job to load a one-horse wagon and drive to Coving- 
ton, where sale could be made. Instead of going 
around by Lewisburg and White Sulphur, he crossed 
the Greenbrier at end of Droop, thence up the all 
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but impossible Spice Run and by way of farm roads 
to Covington. At the mouth of Spice, the river was 
found filled with mush ice. They camped in the field 
just above the run where a dozen haystacks were 
torn down, fed to horses or used for bedding. Next 
morning, they crossed the Greenbrier and swarmed 
into Hillsboro where they bought, or took food. Next 
day they moved by Marlinton to Edray. Just why 
no Confederates had been sent from Virginia to in- 
tercept the helpless raiders at Marlinton has not been 
explained. 


From Beverly, some wagons bearing food had 
been sent up Tygart to meet Averell. This meeting 
occurred just below Mingo, where many of the weary 
and frozen men must be helped from their horses. 
Christmas Day, 18638, the party reached Beverly and 
safety. 
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SELIM THE ALGERINE 


Selim was in Pocahontas, but to get him there it 
is the best to begin at the beginning. There is no 
question as to there having been a Selim, but there 
are periods in his life of which nothing is known and 
the filling of these periods must be conjecture. So it 
is that portions of this article are true while others 
may or may not be. Making a rough guess, the date 
of his birth may be placed in the late 1730’s. He was 
born into a prominent and wealthy family in Algeria, 
North Africa. It is established that he received some 
advanced education in Constantinople. 


When returning home from school his ship was 
captured by a Spanish pirate ship. Later, by sale or 
eapture, he found himself on a French slave ship. 
After many months and some adventures, he was 
sold as a slave in New Orleans. It is assumed, cor- 
rectly or not, that his owner lived upon a plantation 
in Louisiana. 


Selim escaped from his master and made his way 
northward. Possibly, he followed up the Mississippi 
then up the Ohio. Or he may have made his way 
across country. That trip is conjecture, but we do 
know that he showed up at the Indian village at 
Chillicothe. Whether he came to the Indians on his 
own, or was captured by them in Ohio, Kentucky or 
elsewhere, we can never know. At Chillicothe Selim 
got acquainted with some white captives from Vir- 
ginia. Here we may do more conjecturing—Were 
these captives taken from Fort Seybert, Pendleton 
County, in 1758? 
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These Virginians gave glowing account of their 
homeland and Selim decided to pay a visit, so 
sneaked out on the Indians in 1759. 


If the white prisoners told Selim of the big trail 
from the villages to the mouth of Kanawha, thence 
up that river and on to Jackson’s, he must have 
missed the road at mouth of Elk (Charleston) and 
gone up that river. 


On a date not certainly known, a man named 
Givens, from Cowpasture, came to hunt on the 
Greenbrier. Maybe he hunted up Clover Creek and 
across Cheat Mountain, but however he got there, 
was on the Big Spring branch of Elk when he saw 
a peculiar something in a tree. It was nearly naked 
Selim. Givens took Selim to a Colonel Dickerson’s 
at Windy Cove. Later he was taken to Staunton 
where a prominent minister, Dr. John Craig, found 
that Selim was a Greek scholar. Taught by Reverend 
Craig, Selim became a Christian. 


His Virginia friends provided him with money to 
pay his way to Algeria but his family spurned him, 
probably because of his religion. By some means he 
got back to Virginia, where he was taken in by John 
Page, owner of Roswell Mansion. When Page was 
sent to the Continental Congress, he took Selim with 
him to Philadelphia. It is recorded that he loved to 
wear any sort of uniform and that he disliked to 
sleep in a house. Selim died in the Insane Asylum 
at Williamsburg. 
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